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Vaticanism, formerly called Ultramontanism, is some- 
times held up as a bugbear by certain writers belonging 
professedly to the Catholic Church, “Liberal Catholics” 
as they are called, of whom there is a sprinkling to be 
found in every country. In some cases they are men of 
real scholarship, who wish for a free hand in publishing 
their own thoughts and ideas, and find themselves 
checked from time to time by ecclesiastical authority. 
Others are shallow busybodies who feebly but acrimoni- 
ously echo the discontent of their betters and vulgarize 
it, making sad exhibitions of themselves in the secular 
press, sometimes signing themselves Catholics, and at 
the same time fouling their own nest by bitter diatribes 
against the actual administration of the Church. An- 
other set of malcontents are those who, desirous to work 
in the social and political field without restraint, find 
vexation in the interference of their Bishops, who clai:n 
a certain control over their movements and organizations. 

Taking the scholar-section first, there is among them 
a disposition to take up and make their own the advanced 
conclusions of rationalistic writers on scientific, philos- 
ophical and historical subjects, and then try to make 
Catholic teaching adjust itself to those conclusions. 
This sometimes involves going dead against our tradi- 
tional way of viewing things, and sometimes comes 
very near endangering even the substantial principles 
of dogma. In this policy they justify themselves by 
two arguments: “First, that round the bare nucleus of 
undoubtedly revealed truth, which no Catholic can deny, 
there is an outer circle of speculation or opinion wile 
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was formed gradually by human means round the de- 
posit of faith, and which by mere custom and absence 
of contradiction has come to be regarded as part of the 
faith, or at least an inseparable adjunct to it. As 
Galileo’s discoveries were condemned as heretical merely 
because they ran counter to the traditional way of inter- 
preting Scripture; and yet nowadays everybody believes 
in Galileo, while the traditional interpretation of Scrip- 
ture on that point has been altogether abandoned, so it 
must be, they argue, in case of many other discoveries 
of science and history in modern times; where ascer- 
tained fact must be accepted, and ancient tradition based 
on ignorance must give way to the enlightenment of 
fresh research. Secondly, where such discoveries are 
made, they hold that Catholic scholars should be at 
once free to proclaim them, and the Church should 
accommodate her own interpretations accordingly.” 


THe Caution oF THE CHURCH. 


The Church on the other hand, is extremely cautious. 
While trying to steer clear of a final definition or 
categorical condemnation of such modern conclusions, 
she manages, by some such expedient as congregational 
decrees or placings of books on the Index, to throw 
the weight of her authority on the side of the old view, 
treating the new one as rash or unsafe or at least not 
proved. This policy imposes such restrictions on Cath- 
olic writers that whatever they may think privately in 
harmony with what they regard as modern progress and 
enlightenment, they are at least debarred from express- 
ing themselves in public; or they have to do it. with- 
out obtaining the required imprimatur, with the risk 
of finding their work suppressed after publication by a 
decree of the Index. 

Scholars of this type, who still adhere to the pro- 
fession of the Faith, consider that they have here a 
grievance. They think that the Church ought to be 
more large-minded and tolerant. She is not called 
upon to decide the question officially; but at least she 
‘ought to allow the matter to be openly and freely 
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thrashed out by competent men. The votaries of the 
old and new view ought both to be left free to air 
their opinions, and to expound and argue for their 
conclusions. Considering that in medieval times the 
Dominicans and Franciscans could argue freely for 
and against the Immaculate Conception, or the premo- 
tions of grace, realism and nominalism, the authenti- 
city or otherwise of the Donation of Constantine or the 
Isidorian Decretals, they argue that the liberty of dis- 
cussion which was allowed in the far more hidebound 
Middle Aiges ought a fortiori to be tolerated now, when 
the human race has wakened to the sense of liberty, 
and resents restrictions which are not required either 
by the natural or the Divine law. The repression which 
characterizes the present policy of the Church they 
consider not to be bound up with the essentials of 
Catholicism, but to be merely an undue exercise of 
autocracy arising from too intense a centralization in 
Rome. And to this policy they attach the name 
“Vaticanism,” borrowed from outside and applied in 
a more restricted domestic sense. 

This, I take it, is at least part of what Historicus 
means when he tells us that “Fortunately the rank and 
file of Catholicism both clergy and laity are far saner 
and more enlightened than most of its ruling Cama- 
rilla.” He means presumably to say that educated and 
scholarly Catholics of different countries are in better 
touch with the progress of historical and scientific 
studies, and, with the practical developments of human 
progress, than the generality of the Roman Curia, who 
are supposed to be blinkered by a narrow traditionalism 
inherited from the past, and imbued with ideals and 
principles which were all very well in a more ignorant 
and ruder age, but which have been tried by time and 
found wanting. The human mind, they think, has emanci- 
pated itself from these hampering standards of thought 
and policy, and is quite right in no longer tolerating the 
oppressive yoke of antiquated restrictions, incompatible 
with the right use of liberty and healthy expansion of 
the human spirit in the greater light of modern times. 
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Powitical LAFE. 


The same feeling arises not only in the department 
of scholarship, but also in that of practical life. Hence 
in that direction, too, friction is felt between the leading 
spirits of different countries who take part in social and 
political conflicts. They adopt such ideas and principles 
as they think best among those circulated around them, 
and then throw themselves into parties and associa- 
tions for the promotion of the end they have in view. 
Then, while in the full run of their enterprises, they 
suddenly find themselves at loggerheads with their 
Bishops, who insist on some kind of ultimate control 
over their programs on the ground that Catholic prin- 
ciples are involved. Instances of the kind have occurred 
from time to time in most countries. In France there 
arose the conflict of Royalism versus Republicanism, in 
which Pope Leo XIII threw himself on the side of the 
existing Government. In Italy Catholics were restrained 
in their political activities by the non expedit, and again 
in the relations between Catholicism and Socialism. In 
Germany a conflict arose over the question of intercon- 
fessional co-operation. In France, once more, a strain 
arose over the formation of the Associations Cultuelles, 
to which may be added, as a current though minor in- 
stance, the turmoil recently provoked on the Madras side 
by the resolutions of the Southern Bishops. 

Being concerned only with the general situation and 
the general principles involved, we abstain from enter- 
ing into concrete details. All we want to illustrate is 
the strain which occasionally arises, and sometimes 
becomes chronic, between the human spirit of Catholics 
bent on certain lines of speculation or action, and the 
authorities of the Church, who deem it their duty to 
meet such lines of activity with discouragement, and 
sometimes even subject them to condemnation and 
prohibition. 


LIBERAL MISBEHAVIOR. 


In all such situations the Liberal Catholic is apt to 
misbehave himself badly. If he is a personal sufferer, 
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he takes his reprimand or censure resentfully and in 
high dudgeon: and in this he is backed up by the sym- 
pathy, not only of certain colleagues, but by the out- 
side public, who always find therein another instance 
of the autocratic, tyrannical, arbitrary and reactional 
spirit of the Vatican. 

As a rule there is the usual display of the clique- 
spirit, of party-narrowness, of one-sided criticism. The 
critics do not as a rule take the judicious line of 
examining into the grounds of the condemnation. They 
do not ask themselves whether the victim of the Index 
or of the prohibition is guilty or innocent. They never 
dream of comparing the peculiar contentions of the 
author with the immovable principles of the Church 
If they should do so, they would generally discover the 
total’ incompatibility of the two. When this was once 
realized, it would become clear that no compromise was 
possible. 


Tue Case or Lotsy. 


To take a familiar instance: What a furore of indig- 
nation arose over the condemnation of Loisy; and yet 
any one who took the trouble to examine the salient 
teachings of Loisy would see at once that they were in- 
compatible with Catholicism, nay with Christianity itself, 
in any orthodox sense of the term. If “Loisyism is 
true, Catholicism is false,” must be the inevitable verdict. 
The Church could only accept Loisy’s doctrine by aban- 
doning her own. If she wanted to remain faithful to 
her own fundamental deposit of faith, she could not do 
otherwise than condemn him. 


THE Case oF TYRRELL. 


Take again the case of Tyrrell. The Liberal Cath- 
olic saw in him a magnificent intellect, far superior 
to the “ruling Camarilla”; a man set up for the resur- 
rection of religion on true modern lines; a man whose 
mission it was to bring back to the Church the educated 
mind of Europe which the antiquarianism and obscur- 
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antism of the Vatican had repelled; a man who had 
to fight the cause of enlightenment single-handed 
against overwhelming odds, and was beaten down and 
spurned by the intransigeancy of the Roman Curia. 
But we of the domestic circle saw more clearly. I 
knew Tyrrell personally; lived with him; had much to 
do with him, and had no difficulty in taking his measure. 
I acknowledge my indebtedness to him for many bril- 
liant lights which have lasted the rest of my life. He 
had a capacity, rare as it is precious, of summing up a 
whole treatise in a single sentence which, when pon- 
dered on and applied, proved the key-note to the most 
knotty problems. But there was in him besides a strain 
of morbidity and weakness which spoiled all his good 
qualities and his passage from orthodoxy to heterodoxy 
was at the same time a psychological and mental degen- 
eration. Already in his early writings there was a sort 
of uncanny something which even his admirers hardly 
knew what to make of; but from his later books and 
surreptitious correspondence it would be possible to 
gather a syllabus of propositions which, if accepted, 
would dissolve the whole structure of Catholicism, even 
in its most essential features, and leave not a wrack 
behind. 

The Liberal Catholic, absorbed in the bewailment of 
his sad fate, overlooked all this. Instead of facing the 
facts of the case, and recognizing the Tyrrell and heresi- 
arch whose continuance in the Church could never 
have been tolerated in any age from the Apostolic down- 
wards, they merely looked at the sentimental side of 
the situation, and added their howls to the chorus with- 
out realizing for a moment what they were howling 
about. They saw in the dying Tyrrell nothing but an- 
other victim of Roman obscurantism and autocracy ; 
never realizing on the one hand the mean subterfuges 
and deceptions of which Tyrrell was convicted, and on 
the other hand the long-suffering and forbearance which 
was exercised, and the sense of regrettable necessity 
with which the blow was at last struck. 
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Tue Case or DUCHESNE. 


Other cases there are in which the issue is not so 
vital or so clear. Sometimes it is not a question of 
downright heresy or treason to the Church. The con- 
tention falls rather outside the boundaries of dogma, 
or at most approaches the border-line. Duchesne writes 
a “History of the Early Church” which is hailed as a 
masterpiece of erudition. The Church, instead of join- 
ing in the chorus of approval, begins by forbidding the 
work to be read in the Italian seminaries, and ends in 
putting it on the Index. Unlike the ordinary practice 
of the Index, in this case the reasons of the disapproval 
are given. The author, it is said in effect, follows the 
line of Gibbon by explaining on natural lines things 
in the Early Church which cannot be explained without 
a supernatural cause at the back of them. He minimizes 
the Roman supremacy and the heroism of the martyrs, 
shows up certain heresiarchs in a redeeming light, and 
depreciates the intelligence of the orthodox. Possibly 
what he writes might be within the legitimate range of 
literary liberty, were it not that larger issues are at stake. 
But the Church has its duty as champion of the Divine 
aspect of Christianity, and cannot allow it to be obscured 
or belittled. She therefore regards such a book as un- 
desirable fodder for the Faithful, and so its circulation 
is forbidden. 

As soon as this happened there arose the usual out- 
cries from the Liberal camp and from the outside press, 
upbraiding the Church for this ill-treatment of one of 
her most learned men. From memory I believe that 
Duchesne himself undertook to answer these critics, 
and to repudiate their ill-placed sympathy. What he 
had written in good faith he now, through the admoni- 
tion of the Church, saw in a different light, and he even 
publicly joined in the condemnation. 


PROTECTING THE SIMPLE. 


In other cases, where nothing of doctrine or principle 
is involved, the discouragement or condemnation of the 
Church may rest on reasons of practical expediency. 
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I refer to writings of a critical nature which impinge 
on the pious belief and devotion of the masses. The 
Church, as we have often said, is not a society of the 
elite but a school for the imperfect; and this applies 
not only to the moral and devotional life, but also to 
the intellectual. The Church has not only to watch the 
interests of the educated portion of the community, but 
also those of the simple and the ignorant, who are quite 
likely to be upset by new opinions subversive of their 
own traditional ways of thinking, just because they can- 
not distinguish between the central nucleus of revealed 
truth and the zone of traditional opinion which has 
gathered around it. For this reason, especially in these 
days of general reading, she is bound for the protection 
of the weak to keep out of their way the “food of the 
strong” which they are unable to digest. Hence while 
allowing certain discussions to take place in strictly 
learned circles, she is opposed to the popularization of 
the same, even where in themselves they might be open 
to no objection. 


THE Fami.y IpEaA. 


In this way the rulership of-the Church is analogous 
to that of the family. This family idea, I know, is now 
altogether out of fashion outside the Church, where 
every man, woman and child is supposed to revel in 
the joys of individualism, to think for themselves, to 
act for themselves, and to carve out their way through 
life to their own liking with no one to praise or blame 
but themselves. Still we cannot help thinking that this 
emancipation from the family idea is wrong in principle, 
and calculated to issue ultimately in disastrous results 
to human society. In any case the Church adheres to 
the old idea, and in view of the well-being of souls can 
hardly do otherwise. The Church is always the house- 
hold of the Faith, the domestic circle of religion, the 
mystical body of Christ; and the position of its rulers 
is that of the father of the family, with all the authority 
and power and responsibility of a father, always taking 
into account the accommodations which are required 
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in a family which consists not only of infants and child- 
ren but also of youths and adults, each requiring a differ- 
ent kind of control according to their mental and moral 
development. 

The policy of Rome therefore stands justified in prin- 
ciple when once the domestic conception of the Church 
is admitted. No scholar really imbued with the Catholic 
spirit would wish for the sake of a bit of realism to disturb 
the minds of his weaker fellow-Catholics by seeming 
in their eyes to undermine their simple faith. Therefore 
he must be willing to exercise that degree of self-restraint 
which the situation requires. But unfortunately it 
is not always clear to such men that the actual strictness 
of the Church is really necessary. It is not clear to 
them that the ventilating of this or that novel view would 
work the mischief which is apprehended. And after all, 
they will argue, the claims of truth for truth’s sake must 
be recognized. Even if publication be attended by some 
incidental disadvantage, still ultimately the truth must 
prevail, and its spread will prove a benefit in the end. 
In this conflict of motives the simple and ignorant should 
not alone be considered; the rights of the learned, and 
above all the reputation of the Church as a lover of 
truth and a patron of culture and enlightenment must not 
be sacrificed. 

And so the argument for greater liberty and greater 
tolerance goes on. It is a subject which hardly allows 
of an organized discussion, as so much depends upon 
opposing points of view. We are concerned with an 
altogether practical matter, in which the subject is from 
his very position likely to take one line of thought and 
the ruling authorities another. Thus we are brought 
down to a situation which has to be considered not merely 
according to abstract principles, but according to human 
ways of thought and feeling. It is evidently a situation 
in which the appeal must be to practical common-sense 
and good feeling, in which an analogy drawn from other 
departments of human life will be eminently useful. 
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THE ANALOGY oF SECULAR LIFE. 

The Vatican-phobian complaint is one which arises 
from a difference of view between ruler and ruled, and the 
adoption by the ruler of a restrictive or censorial policy 
which touches the feelings of the ruled in a weak spot, 
and provides in his soul the nidus from which to develop 
a grievance. The analogy which we offer is one drawn 
from the secular and public life, in which exactly the 
same kind of thing is constantly occurring ; and yet every- 
body regards it as natural and inevitable in all human 
concerns. And the moral will be: If we take the matter 
so coolly in every other department of life, why should 
we make any fuss about it if the same thing occurs also 
in ecclesiastical life? 

Take any department of the secular administration, 
say that of the army. In this large national concern 
we find men of every rank and every qualification, of 
every higher and lower grade, of every temperament 
and variety of opinion taking their part, and on the 
whole trying to do their best according to their lights. 
Among even the officials themselves there will always 
exist the divergences of view calling for compromise. 
Among the subordinates there will also exist diver- 
gencies of view: Quot homines tot sententiae. Some 
of the subordinates may really be gifted with better 
insight than those above them; while some of them 
may be altogether wrong. To run the concern on dem- 
ocratic lines is altogether unworkable. We have to 
accept the whole system as it stands, cultivate a general 
spirit of confidence in those who have the responsibility, 
and accept the result as the only working possibility. 
If there happens to be something wrong in the admini- 
stration, we can hope and trust that sooner or later it will 
be found out and things will adjust themselves. In this 
spirit we must throw ourselves into a situation over which 
we have no control, take it cheerfully, the thick with 
thin, and make the best of it. 

APPLIED TO THE CHURCH. 

This altogether human way of looking at things can 

to some extent at least be applied to the administration 
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of the Church. Not every enactment of the Holy See 
pleases everybody. Some Catholics in Italy did not 
like the uncompromising attitude of Pius IX over the 
loss of the Papal States. Some Catholics in France 
did not like Leo XIII’s compromising attitude towards 
the Republic. Some did not like the proposal to define 
the Pope’s infallibility at least on grounds of prudence. 
Some did not like what they considered the aggressive- 
ness of the Syllabus, while others hailed it with delight. 
Some did not like the condemnation of English Free- 
masonry, and so on. Coming to our own times, some 
perhaps may not like the decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission; some perhaps may not like the new Breviary, 
etc., etc. It is all very human and natural. But we 
must put aside these personal predilections and take 
a broader outlook. We are not called upon to extend the 
prerogative of infallibility to the practical administration 
of the Church outside ex cathedra definitions, which are 
few and far between. We are free to recognize that the 
Church, though Divine in its origin and constitution, 
is human in its working agency. But we must at least 
cultivate a general attitude of confidence in the actual 
rulership, and accept it as an accomplished fact with 
loyal submission and cheerful co-operation, confident 
that at least on the whole it is what God Almighty in 
His Providence wants and is satisfied with. We must 
put aside all solicitude about concerns over which we 
have no control, and, taking the situation as it is, console 
ourselves with the thought that after all, whatever our 
particular views may be, the presumption is that those 
who are responsible for the management of the Church 
are probably much better “in the know” than we are. And 
even if they are not, our fussing about it will not mend 
matters but rather make them worse. 


OFFICIAL RESTRAINTS. 


Take another instance. We all know that Govern- 
ment servants in India, whatever may be their pri- 
vate opinions, are bound by their position to throw 
themselves into the actual policy of the Government 
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which they serve, and not, even outside office hours, 
to talk against that policy or make it a matter of open 
debate; and that any Government servant who did so 
would be considered guilty of impropriety, and liable 
to dimissal from his post. Moreover the proper attitude 
of well-behaved citizens is loyally to support the actual 
policy of their Government, and not embarrass it by 
obtruding their own personal views or feelings, except 
where the public needs make it desirable to resort to 
constitutional agitation, for the rectification of some 
grievance. 


Pusiic HuMILIATIONS. 


Another feature of the public service of the State is 
the immense amount of snubbing and humiliation which 
the various Government servants have to undergo. Tak- 
ing the lower strata of officials, this is obvious to any 
one with the least experience. Every employee is held 
responsible not only for his negligences and culpable 
blunders, but also for these defects which with the best 
of will he could not avoid. Just when he thinks he has 
been doing well, he finds that the results are not such 
as his employers wanted; and there follows a blowing-up 
harsh enough to make any man grini his teeth. All 
excuses are met by the retort: “That may be an explan- 
ation, but it is not a justification. You ought to have 
known better; you ought to have taken advice, or asked 
for instructions before acting”; and so on and so on. 
Nor are the highest dignitaries spared. The strategy 
of a commander conducting a campaign has often some- 
thing of the nature of a gambling chance about it. If 
a given maneuver succeeds, a general is praised to the 
skies and treated as a national hero; ‘f it fails, no allow- 
ance is made for the limitations of the human mind. On 
him is thrown the whole blame, and he is liable to be 
court-martialed or at least desposed or subjected to 
public censure. We can still recall from the Boer war the 
drastic way in which Gatacre and Buller were handled; 
and in the present war we have still before us the severi- 
ties of the Mesopotamia Commission. Within the past 
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twelve months we have seen several notable instances 
of high officials having to go back on their official acts 
in a way so humiliating that one wonders how they could 
have the courage to continue in their posts. The Gover- 
nor of Madras, who after the most careful consideration 
and consultation interns three notorious and mischevous 
agitators, is morally forced by “advice” from above 
to reverse his sentence, and to witness the triumphal 
procession of the released agitators through the country. 
The Governor of Bombay, having wisely put restrictive 
injunctions on certain persons of the same class, has 
presently to issue a recantation of those injunctions, 
The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, for saying 
certain things which he considered just, seasonable and 
called-for, was forced to make a public retraction. 

It is no part of our business to discuss the merits 
or demerits of these and other cases. But one thing 
they do clearly bring out; namely, that even the great 
officials of the State are always liable to be called upon 
to eat humble-pie, merely because they have taken steps 
which do not meet with the subsequent approval of those 
in higher positions still; those ultimately responsible 
for the Adminstration of the State. 


A Perrect PARALLEL. 


The parallel is complete. Those who feel sympathy 
with Lords Pentland and Willingdon and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer in their humiliation, will perhaps have the sense 
and broad-mindedness to recognize that so long as human 
agents are at work such differences and such humilia- 
tions are inevitable. But the incidents afford an equal- 
ly important object-lesson to Liberal Catholics; who, in 
their sympathy with Loisy or Tyrrell or Duchesne or 
Fogazzaro, ought at least to learn from secular analo- 
gies to moderate their indignation against the authorities 
of the Church, who may be presumed to be actuated by 
the same sense of duty in imposing such humiliations 
on their subjects. Before passing condemnation on the 
highest dignitaries of the State one should first be sure 
of the facts and the merits of the case; and one might 
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fairly ask the Liberal Catholic to adopt the same moder- 
ation in ecclesiastical matters, before throwing in his 
sympathies with the subordinate, and heaping abuse on 
the higher authorities of the Church. 


CENSORSHIP. 


Again, no one can shirk the fact, illustrated by the 
war-censorship, that as soon as restrictions on liberty 
of speech or writing seem to be desirable or necessary 
for the public well-being, the Government has no hesita- 
tion in imposing such restrictions, no matter how much 
the public may chafe under it or grumble against it or 
poke fun and sarcasm at it. Moreover, Government 
does not at all consider itself bound to appeal to the 
popular vote on the subject, but claims for itself absolute 
discretion in the matter ; disarming all criticism by refer- 
ring cryptically to “reasons of state,” or “grounds of 
expediency.” The general principle being thus estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of cavil, it only remains 
to consider its application in any given case. The Church 
claims the same right to put restraints on the liberty 
of her children for the same reasons of public well-being. 
She claims absolute discretion in the matter, and does 
not feel called upon to explain her action beyond her 
insistence on her duty to safeguard faith, morals and 
discipline, especially for the defense of the innocent, 
the simple and the weak. 

Under the circumstances outsiders may rave and 
rail, just because they do not appreciate the Catholic 
system of faith, morals and discipline, or because they 
have theories about liberty which differ from those of 
the Church. But they cannot condemn the policy of 
the Church on grounds of a general principle, since this 
is acknowledged by the world in general, even in the 
secular domain. As to the faithful member of the 
Church, his only proper attitude is one of loyal sub- 
mission and conformity to authority which he believes 
to be legitimate. And even if his private judgment 
rebels, it is his duty to try as far as possible to look at 
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the matter as the Church looks at it, or at least to keep 
his views to himself, so as not to disturb the tranquillity 
of those around him. 


One-SIpep CRITICISM. 


The curious thing is that while everybody recognizes 
this so long as it is applied to secular or political life 
certain people begin simply to foam at the mouth as soon 
as it is extended to the ecclesiastical domain. Unless 
Catholics are free to expresss themselves just as they 
like and criticize the government of the Church and cen- 
sure and condemn its administration, these critics begin 
to scream about intellectual slavery and obscurantism 
and the like; all of which is highly inconsistent and 
wanting in ‘“‘sweet reasonableness.” ‘The consequence 
is, when such critics begin to pass scathing strictures 
on the Church or its administration either past or present, 
they think the only proper thing for every Catholic is 
to welcome the charge, agree to it and join in the censure. 
If on the contrary the Catholic apologist takes the side 
of the Church, and lays himself out to refute the odious 
accusation, or at least to put forward such consider- 
ations as will mitigate the indictment or prove that there 
is another side to the question which the aggression has 
overlooked, he is considered to be guilty of special plead- 
ing and is rebuked for “not honestly repudiating past 
mistakes of policy, and for cherishing and trying to 
maintain them.” The defendant is never credited with 
an honest conviction based on independent inquiry and 
reflection. He is always supposed to be merely obeying 
the law of his position, and of saying the only thing 
which a Catholic apologist can be expected to say. 

But this is quite unfair. If the discussion turns on 
facts and principles, there is no reason in the nature of 
things why the adversary should be credited with a sound 
grasp of them, while the Catholic is to be suspected 
merely of :“bolstering up a case” if he endeavors to 
defend the action or policy of the Church. If again the 
dispute turns on the vindication of the Church in the 
past, the progress of critical research has done a great deal 
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to revolutionize those notions of history which were 
stereotyped in what may be called the “Protestant tradi- 
tion.” It would be possible to collect together a catena 
of strong pronouncements made by men of altogether 
independent position outside the Church, giving hearty 
support to the Catholic interpretation of history and show- 
ing, as Gairdner says, that in many cases the Catholics 
seem to have the best of the argument. Thus, for in- 
stance, quite the strongest vindications or condonations 
of the persecution policy of the Middle Ages, come from 
non-Catholic and even anti-Catholic writers; and other 
cases might be multiplied. Still more powerful are the 
appreciations which have been published of the civilizing 
and humanizing and elevating and redeeming influence 
of the Church in the dark and Middle Ages, out of which 
one could compile a complete book of apologetics with- 
out drawing on Catholic writers or trying to plead in 
our own words. It is just this sort of independent out- 
side testimony that writers taking the censorious line 
of the Liberal Catholic seem to ignore. 


Tue Usk oF THE ANALOGY. 


It is not our business to put ourselves on a pedestal 
from which to lecture our discontented fellow-Catholic 
of the Liberal school. The principles of obedience and 
submission which the Church imposes are quite as well 
known to him as to us. We are only taking him by 
the hand, and entering sympathetically into his case, 
and appealing to his better feelings and his broad com- 
mon-sense. There is no department of life which is not 
without its restrictions. ‘The clerk, the cashier, the fore- 
man, the manager of a works cannot have all his own 
way; he must take his instructions from above, even 
where his whole soul is bent on some other way of doing 
things. The editor of a newspaper (who is not at the same 
time its proprietor) is by no means a free man; he may 
have his line of policy mapped out for him, and the 
popularity of his journal depends on his taking the public 
temper into account. The last thing for the man in 
the army or navy is to do his own will. The member 
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of parliament has to mind his p’s and q’s, or he will 
soon find himself out of his seat. A government servant 
has to follow out the policy of the higher authorities 
against his own judgment. Moreover he is not allowed 
to take any part in political life, either by attending meet- 
ings or airing his views in print; still less is he allowed 
to criticize the administration to which he belongs. 

All this restriction is universally taken for granted 
in every secular department. It is only when we step 
into the domain of religion that it is resented and cen- 
sured. This manifest one-sidedness can perhaps be 
rectified by realizing that the Catholic Church is some- 
thing quite different say from the “Liberty Hall” of 
the Anglican communion, where the last thing any- 
one dreams of is the duty of obeying one’s bishop, The 
Catholic Church is a highly organized body, and one in 
which organization is simply essential to her existence. 
It is percisely due to this cause that the Catholic Church 
is a compact and united body, and the builder of charac- 
ter which makes it unique in the world. A cursory 
survey of the past shows us how, one century after 
another from the first ages, the Church was continually 
rent by dissensions and quarrels on points of doctrine, 
morals and discipline; Docetism, Ebionism, Gnosticism, 
Marcionism, Montanism, Novatianism, Arianism, Nestor- 
ianism, Sabellianism, Eutychianism, Macedonianism 
Monothelism, Pelagianism, Donatism, Priscilianism, be- 
sides schisms and divisions without end, and why? Just 
because the system of discipline rooted in her constitution 
had not then developed itself as in subsequent ages it 
was gradually able to do. No one can question the 
damaging effects of these continual dissensions on the 
character of the Faithful in the past ages; and one of the 
blessings of modern times is the utter impossibility of 
this sort of anarchism invading the Church—simply 
because of the highly developed control by which she 
can detect such aberrations at their very beginning 
on cast them out before they can ripen into a destroying 

orce. 

And since, as we have said before, Catholic member- 
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ship of the Church rests entirely on the foundation of 
conscience, so that no one is forced to submit to her 
discipline unless he is graced with a conviction that 
the Church has Divine authority to impose it, you can- 
not describe the restrictions of its members as intellec- 
tual or moral slavery. The most you could say is that 
it is discipline which is sometimes trying to the tem- 
per; but then what discipline is there in the world which 
is not equally trying to the temper? To this we can 
add that if any Catholic is permeated with the Catholic 
spirit he will hardly feel the trial at all; or where he 
incidentally finds himself pricked, a little broad-mind- 
edness and good humor will soon get him rid even of that. 


Some Books for Catholic Readers 


CoMPILED BY JOHN C. REVILLE, s. J. 













Stockton, Frank R.: 


The Adventures of Captain Horn..... Scribner, $1.50 | 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. | 
Aleshine (with) The Dusantes....Century, $1.50 


The Lady or the Tiger?............. Scribner, $1.25 
PRUNE  RUMNOIS. os occ cues choy ‘ $1.25 
MOE AOU os so cidio's che eens Tk 
OR TREE FG 6s ch echo Century, $1.25 


Stockton is a professional humorist and mystifier, 
clever, clean and kindly. It is not likely that much of his 
work will last, but he is entertaining and cheerful. ‘“Cap- 
tain Horn” is a “slam-bang yarn of blood and gold” 
(Lyon Phelps). “The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs Aleshine” with its sequel “The Dusantes,” narrates 
respectively the absurd adventures of two prim and 
prosaic matrons on a deserted isle and their methodical 
housekeeping, and the further adventures of the former 
castaways in a snow-bound stage coach. “Ihe Jady or 
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the Tiger?” a purposely unfinished story, the ending of 
which everybody would like to know. In “Rudder 
Grange,” novel and startling experiences in housekeeping 
on a deserted barge; commonplace and «veryday situa- 
tions told with true Stocktonian humor, all the characters, 
the maid Pomona included, being admirably and humor- 
ously drawn. In “Pomona’s Travels” we accompany 
Pomona of Rudder Grange on her welding trip through 
England and Scotland and get the benefit of her shrewd 
and humorous observations on manners and men is te- 
corded in her journal. “Squirrel Inn” is a quaint old 
hostelry sheltering the queerest samples of humanity. One 
of these odd personages is engaged in translating Dickens 
into modern Greek. 


Tarkington, Newton Booth: 


The Gentleman from Indiana...... Doubleday, $1.50 
Monsieur Beaucaire ................ Harper, $1.00 


The first is the story of the relentless warfare waged 
by a young journalist against the plots and unwholesome 
influence of a band of political bosses and rogues, the 
last survivals of ruder and coarser times in the history 
of Indiana. The “Indiana” school has in Booth Tarking- 
ton one of its best representatives. “Monsieur Beaucaire” 
tells the complications arising out of a French nobleman 
masquerading as a barber at Bath in the days when Beau 
Nash was the leader of fashion and folly. The ending is 
startling. “Penrod” and “Seventeen” are other stories of 
the author written in a whimsical and lighter vein. 


Thackeray, William Makepeace: 


SCONE FOO: aces at's exis Rees Crowell, $1.50 
Eee Omens 222... ois 0S. che ” $1.50 
SY 2 Go civic sos na kee hat sects 7 $1.50 
SE NN oo pea z $1.50 
gee oer Baty Apu - $1.50 


Thackeray is something of a pessimist. But there can 
be no doubt that he stands for honesty, truth and virtue. 
He paints the world just as it is, insisting too much at 
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times on its seamy side, and painting some of his villians 
and adventurers in rather an attractive light. His moral- 
ity is purely natural. At times he gives evidence of 
bigotry where the Church and its doctrines are concerned 
His style is noted for its idiomatic flavor, its sense of 
proportion, balance and artistic reserve. But it lacks 
warmth and movement. He moralizes to excess and his 
stories do not “get on” as rapidly as modern readers like. 
These novels are real pictures of the times. “Henry Es- 
mond,” written in the style of the eighteenth century, 
brings before us the brilliant men and women of that age. 
In spite of their frills and their polished ways many of 
them are sorry specimens of humanity. Beatrix is on the 
whole a pitiable figure; her deplorable and commonplace 
end later on as Baroness Bernstein is probably the worst 
punishment which the novelist could inflict upon her. In 
“The Newcomes” the old Colonel is a lovable and beauti- 
ful figure, the finest gentleman perhaps in English litera- 
ture, while Barnes Newcome is one of the most repulsive. 
“The Virginians,” a sequel to “Henry Esmond,” pre- 
sents a fine picture of Washington in his earlier days; 
“Pendennis” is that of the young man of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, with all his faults upon his 
head. “Vanity Fair” with its Becky Sharp is a picture 
sadly true to life and society. Tragedy and comedy are {f, 
combined with rare skill. There is little set design in — 

the work. It resembles a rea! fair with all kinds and con- 
ditions of men and women passing you on the way and 
interesting or repelling you as the case may be. Much, 
perhaps, of the author’s bitterness is only superficial. 
He writes at times pages full of the tenderest pathos and 
emotion. 


Trollope, Anthony: 
Barchester Towers 


ae eee Lane, $0.60 
PN TONNE 5... 5 ce 2e kv enedon “$0.60 
The Last Chronicles of Barset (2 Vols.) . .Bell, $0.75 
RR ...Lane, $1.00 


Be PN 55 Se 3h 5 te Sees Longmans, $1.60 
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These novels are wholesome, clean and as thoroughly 
English, it has been said, as an English beefsteak. As the 
chronicler of the lives of the clergy of the Anglican Es- 
tablishment, Trollope is unsurpassed. Some of his ecclesi- 
astical characters, among them Bishop Proudie and the 
terrible Mrs. Proudie, Warden Harding, one of the most 
lovable men in English fiction, Archdeacon Grantly, and 
such other personages as the worldly Duke of Omnium 
are first-rate. “The Last Chronicles of Barset” is a really 
moving tragedy, based on a accusation of forgery brought 
against an Anglican clergyman of the strictest honesty, 
who bears up silently against the charge. 


Verne, Jules: 


Around the World in Eighty Days....... Burt, $1.00 
ee BAe ee oy er ne "> SPOS 
The Mysterious Island................ “$1.00 
Twenty Weeks in a Balloon............ “$1.00 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea “ $1.00 


Jules Verne is one of the pioneers in the art of combin- 
ing the realities of science with the fictions of the imagi- 
nation. He has guessed at some of the most startling 
modern inventions. “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea” and “The Mysterious Island” give us the story of 
a submarine cruise and the history of the hate and subtle 
vengeance of an Indian prince. Some of the scientific data 
and wonders unfolded by the author are of an unscientific 
character. But boys will be interested in them and they 
may lead to a development of the scientific gift. The 
books are wholesome, thrilling and full of action. The 
books treat religion and holy things with the utmost 
reverence, and instil lessons of initiative, sacrifice and 
self-control. 


Wallace, Lewis: 


Bee: SR sdis eves ale che ide. AK Harper, $1.50 
Once a very popular “Tale of the Christ,” but the gov- 
erning motive is revenge ruling the heart of the Jew, Ben 
Hur, who later becomes a Christian. The Sacred Person 
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of Our Lord is treated with reverence. The plot is in- 
tricate, the style rather overcharged with color. Some 
scenes such as the fight of the Roman galleys with the 
pirates and the chariot race are deservedly well known. 


Ward, Wilfrid (Mrs.): 
Great Possessions Putnam, $1.35 
The Light Behind Lane, $1.50 
One Poor Scruple Longman, S. $1.50 
Out of Due Time i $1.50 


Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is one of our best Catholic novel- 
ists. Her gifts of analysis and psychological insight are 
very much like those of her namesake, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. Her viewpoint is immeasurably sounder. Mrs. 
Ward is in touch with all the religious and social prob- 
lems of the hour and in her novels, all written with great 
power, she discusses them with rare intelligence. 


Wells, Herbert George: 


The Invisible Man Harper, $1.00 
The Time Machine Holt, $1.00 
Tono-Bungay Duffield, $1.50 
The War of the Worlds Harper, $0.75 
The Wheels of Chance Macmillan, $1.50 


The ethics and the sociology of Mr. Wells are un- 
sound and cannot meet with the approval of Catholics. 
But in the books where, like Jules Verne, he summons 
science to the aid of romance, he has written much that 
may be read with interest by all. He is a vigorous writer. 
“The Time Machine” transports its owner at will into the 
regions of the past and the future. The first part of “The 
Invisible Man” is a comedy, the second a rather gruesome 
tragedy. The book depicts the extraordinary powers but 
also the disability of one who has the faculty of making 
himself invisible. Mr. Wells tells us in “The War of the 
Worlds” how the inhabitants of Mars, a thoroughly effii- 
cient but repulsive race, conquer England and tyrannize 
over it, thanks to the superior weapons of war which they 
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have invented. In “Tono-Bungay” a patent medicine and 
a very gullible public. In “The Wheels of Chance,” the 
cycling-trip adventures of an overworked shop assistant, 
at heart something of a hero. 


Wiseman, Nicholas Cardinal: 
PIN 5. xg Mobis eds Beseadl ol opmnans ts Benziger, $1.25 


A pathetic story of the days of Diocletian, the Rome 
of the Catacombs and the Martyrs. It is weak, perhaps, 
in plot and construction, but some of the scenes are told 
in a masterful way worthy of Manzoni. No one car :ead 
it without having his faith and piety deeply stirred. The 
book should be in every Catholic household. 


High-Figured Indulgences 


From the “Bombay Examiner” 

In times past there came into circulation a number 
of quite extravagant and fictitious indulgences, whether 
the product of a morbid and unscrupulous piety, or of 
the spirit of mischief perpetrating a hoax, we do not 
know. These extravagances had to be suppressed; and 
quite a long series of measures were taken by the Church 
to kill them out, just as nowadays we have to kill out 
“chain prayers” and such like fooleries. Condemnations 
are extant even from the Middle Ages; as for instance 
those of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) and that of 
Vienne (1311). After the Council of Trent the Congrega- 
tion of Indulgences was founded to deal with such 
matters. Many Papal decrees and decrees of this 
Congregation have appeared since then, abrogating 
or condemning excessive or approcryphal indulgences. 
Among others is one said to have been issued by 
Benedict XIV, rejecting all indulgences of 1,000 years 
or upwards as non-authentic. The decree of “Delatae 
Saepius” also contains a long list of indulgences re- 
jected as apocryphal. What is of most importance 
is this: (1) The publication of “Raccolta” in 1807 
by one of the consultors of the Congregation, con- 
taining, one may suppose, all the indulgences which were 
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recognized as authentic at that date. Subsequent editions 
were also issued adding those which had been granted 
later. (2) The publication of the “Decreta Authentica,” 
containing all the decisions of the Congregation from 
1668 to 1882, and brought up to date again in later issues. 
It may be said that old indulgences, no matter in what 
pious books they may be found, are either spurious or 
abrogated if they are absent from these official publi- 
cations. The “Raccolta” can be taken as comprising all 
authentic indulgences in use among the Faithful except 
those granted since the edition was issued. In this work 
there are many plenary indulgences ; but no partial indul- 
gences beyond “seven years and seven quarrantines” 
occur with the exception of a few of the larger forms of 
prayer. One reads of nothing like “thousands of years” 
anywhere. The “Raccolta,” we may add, forms a most 
convenient and devotional prayerbook, which might be 
patronized more than it is. In fact comparatively few 
Catholics seem to know of its existence. It also contains 
an exact statement of the rules for gaining indulgences. 





